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Coloured Types of the British Army. 
“THE ARMY & NAVY GAZETTE” 
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Coloured Pictures 
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No. 5.—Ist DRAGOON GUARDS. May.1. 
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WESTMINSTER SCHOOL CHALLENGE. 


An examination to fill up vacancies in scholarships and 
exhibitions will be held on June 23rd, 24th, 25th. 
For particulars apply by letter to the 


BURSAR, LITTLE DEANS YARD. 





‘y.O AUTHORS.—Proposals for new books of Fiction, Travel, 
History, Memoirs, etc., should be addressed to Publisher, Box 
XYZ, Acapemy Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C 





OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING for LADIES. 

Rapid, systematic coaching. Six months’ course from any date. 

Excellent introductions given. Telephone or write, the TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61, South Molton Street, W. 


1 iggy promptly and accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 
words. Specimens and references.—Address, Miss Messer, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S.W. 








ge ange eeny IN BOOKS.—Kipling’s Complete Works, 25 

vols., half calf, gilt, fine set, £12 12s.; Baring Gould’s Lives of 
the Saints, 16 vols., £2 2s.; Lanciani’s Wanderings in the Roman 
Campagna, 7s. 6d.; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; 
Waite’s Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 16s.; Arthur 
Symons’ Romantic Movement in English Poetry ; William Blake, First 
Editions, 5s. 6d. each; Aldington’s trans. Golden Ass of Apullius, 
6s. 6d. Thackeray’s Centenary Biographical Edition, 26 vols., £6 6s. ; 
Joly’s Legend in Japanese Art, £2 2s.; Morrison Painters of Japan, 
2 vols., £2 10s.; Chaffer’s Marks and Monograms on Pottery and 
Porcelain, 1912, 42s.; Grimm’s Fairy Tales, large paper, illus. by 
Rackham, £2 2s. ; Porter’s Knights of Malta, 1858, 2 vols., £3 3s. ; 
Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illustrated, £17 17s.; Walpole’s 
Letters, large paper, 16 vols., £7 10s.; Oscar Wilde, by L. E. 
Ingleby, 12s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Ditchfield Vanishing England, 15s., 
for 6s. 6d.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 2 vols., Cambridge University 
Press, £3 138. 6d., for 32s. ; Willey Convergence in Evolution, 3s., 
1911; Rivoira's Lombardic Architecture, 2 vols., 30s.; Bumpus 
Glories of Northern France, 6s. 6d.; Wickhoff’s Roman Art, 18s. ; 
The Triumphs of Petrarch, special edi., pub., £8 8s., 1906, price, 
30s.; Morton’s Theatrical Make-Up, 1909, 3s.; Worth’s History of 
Devonshire, 3s. 6d., for 1s. 6d. ; Finot Problems of the Sexes, 12s. 6d., 
for 3s. 6d. Will take any good books in exchange for above— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Officers and other Guests 


Excellent Table d’Hote Luncheons at 1/6 and 2/- and Dinners 


WEARING THE KING’s 
UNIFORM will be served AT HALF PRICE 
With Food, Wines, Cigars, etc , for personal consumption on 
the Premises at the 


Torino Restaurant 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
Tables reserved by 'Phone: Gerrard 4425. 


Best French Cooking. Famous Wines. 


at 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
Perfect a la carte Service at Reasonable Prices. 








BERNHARDI ANSWERS HIMSELF 


BRITAIN AS 
GERMANY’S VASSAL 


By GENERAL FRIEDRICH VON BERNHARDI 
Translated by J. ELLIS BARKER. 


‘* Simply palpitates with Anglophobia.”—OBSERVER. 

‘* This amazing exposé of German aims.”’"—PaLL MALt 
GAZETTE. 

‘* A warning to England.”— YoRKSHIRE Post. 


Paper, 2s, net ; Clota, 28. 6d. net. 
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WHY PAY RENT? 


The CITY LIFE SCHEME enables Policyholders 
to reap the benefit of their investment during their own 
lifetime, and in the event of premature death to leave 
their legal representatives in possession of a house of 
their own free from any mortg2ge charge or encumbrance. 
Particulars post free. 





Good Prospects for Active Agents. 





THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTID., 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
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Notes of the Week 


The War and Diplomacy 
T is impossible to make out quite what is happen- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Przemysl. The 
fortress is wellnigh invested by the Austro- 
German forces. But there is a great deal in the ‘‘well- 
nigh.”’ At the moment when the Germans and 
Austrians are loudly proclaiming their victory, Russia 
has apparently delivered counter-strokes which are 
likely to have far-reaching effects. With Italy pushing 
on steadily into Austrian territory and with the French 
and British hammering relentlessly at the German posi- 
tions in the West, it is hardly likely that sufficient corps 
can be available to drive home the enemy advantage. 
French progress at Ablain and Souchez is substantial ; 
reinforcements will shortly have to be rushed across 
Germany from the East, and then Russia will advance 





once more. So the see-saw, hopelessly distracting one 
would imagine to the German Staff, goes on. The 
British have also gained ground at La Bassée. This 


week the long-promised visit to London has been made 
by one or more Zeppelins. Ninety bombs were dropped, 
four people were killed, and a certain amount of 
damage was done to property. The submarines have 
sent another American vessel to the bottom. 
are still waiting to learn what America proposes to do 
to stop or punish these outrages. Germany’s answer 
to the American Note concerning the sinking of the 
Lusitania is an obvious effort to gain time. She con- 
tends that the Lusitania was armed. America knows 
better. Germany seems to hold American intelligence 
as cheap as she holds American lives. 


Wicked Italy 
Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg is finely German. 


wrath with Italy is great, and he moved the Reichstag 
to enthusiasm by rhetorical fireworks intended for con- 
sumption in Germany’s own back garden. The Roman 
Candle display has impressed no one outside the domes- 
Italy refused to accept the assurances of | 


tic circle. 
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Berlin. Monstrous! Her statesmen “have no right to 
measure the trustworthiness of other nations in the same 
proportions as they measured their own loyalty to a 
treaty.’’ It may safely be said they did not. They had 
taken Germany’s measure after years of close associa- 
tion, and performance not promise was what they 
wanted. A Bethmann Hollweg, the author of the 
‘‘scrap of paper’’ theory, lecturing Italy on the sacred- 
ness of treaties in any case is a spectacle for the gods. 
A Crippen denouncing the wickedness of murder would 
deserve as patient a hearing. And how noble was the 
bearing of this great tribune of an iron-ruled people 
in face of a late ally’s duplicity. ‘‘ Do they wish to 
conquer the German Tyrol? Hands off !’’ 

The Kaiser's Great Exemplar 

Mr. Ellis Barker, than whom no man has done more 
to educate an unwilling public to the reality of the 
German menace, has a very remarkable article in the 
Nineteenth Century, on Frederick the Great and 
William Il. The extracts he gives from Frederick’s 
political testaments, memoirs and secret correspondence, 
many of them hitherto unpublished in England, bear 
an amazing family likeness to speeches, documents and 
events for which the Kaiser is responsible. Prussia is a 
striking example of the inability of the leopard to 
change his spots. Frederick began his marauding 
career against Silesia; William II his against Belgium. 
Duplicity, corruption and espionage were practised in 
the most unblushing way, and on the most colossal 
scale, and when a continent was in arms against him, 
Frederick prated of his innocent motives and of the 
wicked designs of his enemies. The parallel is perfect, 
but there is another parallel which must not be allowed. 
We are told why and how Europe did not succeed in 
crushing Prussia 160 years ago. There must be no re- 
petition of the failure now. In the illuminating dip into 
history which Mr. Barker enables us to take, we find 
nothing more worthy of note than Frederick’s admission 
that after Kunersdorf he was at the mercy of the 
Russians, who failed to drive home their victory. 
They were content to have beaten him in a battle when 
they should have given him the coup de grace. The 
article is one to read and ponder over. 

Can We Forget? 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle will clearly have to reckon 
with Dr. Lyttelton. Precisely the extent to which he 
would humiliate Germany on account of the many 
crimes she has committed we do not know, but he is so 
thoroughly incensed by her foul methods of warfare 
that he will henceforth have no sort of relationship with 
anything German. In a brochure he has prepared on 
the treatment of British prisoners of war in 
Germany he says: “It has always been a 
characteristic of the British people that they have 
been ready, and even eager, to make friends 
with their enemy after a war. But it cannot be so, and 
it should not be so, in the case of the Germans. Never 
again in our time will a German visitor be welcome in 
our country. Never again should our students of music 
flock to Dresden; of art to Leipzig and Munich; or our 


; 





invalids to the over-rated spas of the Fatherland.’’ We 
think Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is entirely justified in 
taking up such a line. His words will be echoed in 
tens of thousands of British homes. But will the resolu- 
tion long outlive the hour of peace? Britons are not 
good haters, and it will probably be found that we 
shall forgive even though we cannot forget. For the 
sake of civilisation it would be well if we could take a 
solemn pledge to make Prussia at least, a pariah 
among the nations for a generation to come. 


Converts to Conscription 

Many illusions have been shattered by the war. It 
is said that one old woman this week, just after the 
Zeppelins had dropped their bombs, shouted from her 
window: ‘‘What did Lord Roberts tell you?’’ That 
old woman was a symbol. Doubtless she, with most of 





her kind, a year ago regarded Lord Roberts as a crank. | 


Men and women have shed many prejudices in the last 


six months, but that some learn nothing and forget | 
nothing is proved by the formation of a fanatic body | 


called the No Conscription Fellowship. If the common 
sense of men like Mr. Harold Cox and Sir West Ridge- 
way permeated Great Britain to-day we should be stages 
nearer the goal. Both put their past behind them, and 
now admit the desirability of compulsory service. Sir 
West Ridgeway would confine it to home defence; Mr. 
Harold Cox demands that every young man be required 
at once to present himself at the nearest recruiting 
station. If only such views could have prevailed even 
five years ago! 
Official History as it is Written 

Correspondents who have had an opportunity of 
seeing Germany recently are agreed that her people 
are still confident of victory. Their optimism is 
now explicable. Germany is allowed by the official 
historian to learn only of successes, and is kept in the 
dark as to reverses. A writer like Dr. Sven Hedin pro- 
duces a big book covering the period of the Marne, and 
three lines are devoted to it as though it were of no 
consequence. Now we have a special correspondent of 
the Daily Graphic in Bale who has taken the trouble 
to investigate the puzzling question of Germany’s faith 
in final victory. He has secured copies of the official 
records of events from Germany, France, and Great 
Britain. The result is a revelation. Here is the 
German General Staff’s reference to the Marne in forty- 
five words, given on September 14: 

On our Western front violent combats of which 
the result is up to the present undecisive have taken 
place. On the right wing of our army a French 
attempt to force our lines has been victoriously re- 
pulsed. On no points are there any decisive results. 

All told, there are sixty-one lines of print devoted to 
a crisis to which the British and French gave as many 
pages; and to improve matters, lest the British and 
French versions should get through, the German 
Foreign Office categorically denounced stories of Ger- 
man defeats as pure inventions. What, one wonders, 
will be the reckoning in Germany when the truth 
becomes known ? 
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Aftermaths— IV 
THE BALANCE OF POWER IN THE PACIFIC. 


HE strain of a world-war is testing every link in 
the chain of human activity. Amongst Euro. 
pean nationalities the Spanish alone would appear to 
be placed geographically beyond the pale of its con- 
tagion, yet even in Spain the fierce tonic of fighting 
on the side of sane ideals begins to appeal to the best 
instinct, the ripest intellect of the nation. The world 
is in a blaze from end to end. The whole of the 
northern continent of America will probably be shortly 
involved, and the amorphous vastness of the Mongol 
race is now stretching its limbs, awakening to the stir 
of conflict. Thus it is that— 
The tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge. 

It is better a thousand times that the issue be faced 
now than that the dire insanity of kultur should be 
permitted sullenly to gather its forces until these attain 
an overwhelming degree of virulence. Better than this, 
the ultimate dominance of the brute, would it be that 
human existence, with all its marshalled forces, all its 
potentialities, should be swept away and cease to be, 
for the triumph of German kultur involves a deification 
of bestiality, a dethronement of every attribute by 
which men have in the past risen above the level of the 
panther. 

How will the coming redistribution of power affect 
the balance of the Pacific? Many travellers from the 
Far East predict that the Japanese are developing an 
incipient Teutonism, that the degraded maxims of that 
accursed system are in Japan beginning to breed a 
fresh chimera of the familiar type. They tell us that 
the Chinese, in spite of the quaint topsy-turvydom of 
some of their ideas, are more amenable to the straight- 
forward methods of the Britisher than are their yellow 
rivals. They say that Japan is but waiting her chance 
to spring at the throat of China, to drag her down as 
a cheetah, stalking some shy creature of the woods, 
brings him to the ground, huge as his comparative 
bulk may be. In spite of much that is profoundly 
disquieting, there is a good deal which inspires hope 
for the future. Japan is the ally of Great Britain, 
China our traditional friend. The whirligig of time 
has convinced the Chinese that we have no desire to 
see their territory in the melting-pot. Our relations 
with their Government are elementarily clear. We 
claim and desire equality for commercial enterprise, 
the opportunity to sow without hindrance the seeds to 
which we attribute national regeneration. In a word, 
we stand for the open trade door and Western ideals. 
The United States Government and France follow in 
these particulars in our track. Germany stands for the 
savagery of the mailed fist, a savagery naked and un- 
ashamed; Japan looks across the narrow seas and 
dreams of conquest or peaceful penetration. Will she 

seek a pretext for stirring a new struggle and perhaps 
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winning her way by Eastern Crecys and Agincourts? 
Future history must say. Probably the restraining 


counsel of Great Britain and more potently still the | 


j 
| 
| 
} 
| 
J 
' 


new ideals of the West, which are permeating the East | 


with astounding rapidity, will check this dangerous 
movement and in the issue prevent the ghastly spectacle 
of the Mongol races at deadly grapple one with the 
other. The leaven of Christian ideal is undoubtedly 
spreading like a forest fire throughout the East. That 
in many respects it will assume novel aspects is pretty 
certain. Those who confound in its teaching the fleet- 
ing and accidental with the vital and elemental do 
harm to the cause they profess to serve. If a truly 
great prophet of idealism were to arise to-day in Japan, 
preaching scorn of materialism, probably he would 
sway the entire people into a new orbit. That the hour 
should bring the seer seems the best hope of the 
Eastern world, which has ever been dominated by 
abstract conceptions and occult philosophies. 

One thing is certain. The German flag is hauled 
down for good in China. The lavish expenditure in 
Shantung 1s one insignificant entry in the accounts of 
that well-nigh bottomless pit of débdécle which she has 
to face. 


A map of the islands of the Pacific resembles nothing 
so much as a scrap of the chart of the heavens. Islands, 
atolls, and ringed lagoons are scattered broadcast over 
the mysterious immensity of that region. To how many 
a man, weary with the puzzle of life as we see it under 
grey skies, has come the call of an untrammelled exist- 
ence, lapped in by unfathomed blue around and over- 
head ? 


Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and happy 
skies, 

Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, knots of 
Paradise. 


So sang the neurotic hero of Locksley Hall. Thus 


too doubtless came the vision to Robert Louis Steven- | 


son when, under the compelling force of ill-health, he 
retired like a hermit to make a home in Samoa. The 
International Commissioners appointed by Great 
Britain, Germany, and the United States under the 
Convention of 1900 allotted this group of islands to 
Germany. The United States, by the same Convention, 
secured the Island of Tutuila, with its great natural 
harbour as a prospective naval base. Great Britain 
acquired no fresh territory, but merely the right to hold 
undisturbed what already belonged to her. It is strange 
how in the past exigency has forced our administrators 
unwillingly to take over scattered possessions in remote 
corners of the world. The course of events has been 
normally somewhat as follows: First have come our 
explorers, often snubbed for acting in direct defiance 
of the home authorities. These men have brought back 
nine-day stories of wonderlands beyond seas, and their 
reports have thereafter been allowed to grow dusty in 
the archives of societies and books of travel. Then it 
has often happened that the inhabitants of the distant 
lands have themselves begged the British Government 
to bring them under the security of the Union Jack. 
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Time after time such aspirations have been rebuffed. 
We were represented fifty or sixty years ago by a breed 
of administrators who held that the British nation had 
already swallowed more tracts of empire than it could 
digest. Meantime, trade and the open door have 
attracted the representatives of other nationalities. 
Complications have begun to threaten, perhaps the 
natives have been treated with barbarity or some estab- 
lished route of commerce has become endangered. 
Then tardily and with bad grace, under the pressure 
of international exigencies and thus exciting the maxi- 
mum of friction, our home authorities have seen fit to 
annex that which before they could have obtained not 
only without opposition, but by the mutual desire of 
all concerned. That has been the sequence of events 
over and over again, and notably so in respect of 
islands of the Pacific. The story of the advent and 
penetration of British control in the Pacific reads like 
a fairy-tale. An admirable paper by Sir Everard im 
Thurn, recently read before the Royal Geographical 
Society, and entitled ‘‘European Influence in the 
Pacific, 1513-1914,’’ furnishes a masterly review of the 
subject. He sums up the international situation in these 
words: ‘“‘I need hardly say that I assume that the 
expulsion of Germany as a ruling Power from the 
Pacific is final.’’ 





An Old-Time Admiral 


HE sinking of the 77zamph by a German submarine 
is only one of many incidents which remind us 
of the difference in naval warfare to-day and that of 
the old time. The Triumph calls up thoughts of a 
predecessor associated with the career of that brave, 
indomitable old sea-dog whose name will for ever be 
connected with that of Nelson, his friend and comrade. 
His fame is perhaps rather overshadowed by that of 
the hero of Trafalgar, but when we come to separate 
the two we find that the lesser man, the subordinate 
captain, has no small right to a national glory. 
Cuthbert Collingwood was a North-countryman, 
born at Newcastle on September 26, 1750. For some 
years his experience of the Navy was limited to vessels 
in home waters, but in 1774, after two years spent on 
the Portsmouth guardship, he sailed for Boston on 
board the Preston, under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Samuel Graves. His lieutenancy came through his 
services at the historic Bunker’s Hill, in the following 
year, and soon afterward he joined the war-sloop 
Hornet and voyaged in her to the West Indies. From 
about 1777 the name of Nelson must occur frequently 
in any account of his career; Nelson’s promotions at 
this period seem to have been made just at the psycho- 
logical moment for young Collingwood, and it has 
been said that influence rather than merit was at the 
bottom of the lieutenant’s succession of commands. 
However that may be, the powers behind were justified 
in the light of later events. Step by step he mounted, 
until, after commanding the Badger and the Hinchin- 
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broke (variously spelt Hinchingbrook), and after many | 
vicissitudes of illness, wreck, and adventures which | 


were doubtless not all uncongenial, he found himself 
captaining a frigate of 64 guns, the Sampson, in 1782. 
From that ship he transferred to the Mediator, and 
then, at the age of thirty-six, Collingwood decided to 
taste for a while the more peaceful joys of family life, 
having scarcely seen his own people since his start on 
the Shannon frigate at the modest age of eleven; he 
passed the next three years in Northumberland. One 
expedition to the West Indies intervened, and then he 
returned to the homeland to marry. 





He served, from first to last, on a remarkable num- | 


ber of ships. In 1793 he commanded the Prince; in 
1794 he was on the Barfleuv, and took part in the cele- 
brated engagement of June 1; a short time on the 
Hector followed, and in 1795 he joined the Excellent 
and began to make history. It was on February 14, 
1797, off Cape St. Vincent, that Collingwood and the 
gallant Excellent achieved their preliminary burst of 
fame. In that notable attack two fine Spanish war- 
ships struck their colours to this intrepid leader ; a third 
was put out of action, and then, as though his thirst 
for glory was unslaked, a fourth—-a huge four-decker 
—-was tackled. She had the luck of the wind, how- 
ever, and escaped out of range; but enough had been 
accomplished to prove Collingwood’s mettle and to 
mark him as a stern and tough fighter, fit to carry the 
English flag and defend it to the death. Nelson wrote 
to him on the next day, referring to his ‘‘most noble 
and gallant conduct in sparing the captain from further 
loss.’’ ‘‘I beg,’’ continued the letter, ‘‘both as a public 
oficer and a friend, you will accept my most sincere 
thanks.’’ No small honour this; but very bluff and 
sailor-like was Collingwood’s reply: ‘‘It added very 
much to the satisfaction which I felt in thumping the 
Spaniards that I released you a little.’? ‘‘His conduct 
in this engagement,’’ says one writer, ‘‘was the theme 
of universal admiration throughout the Fleet, and 
greatly advanced his fame as a naval officer.’’ For 
this, with other captains, he received a gold medal, 
also a belated one for a previous battle. 

After the end of his service on the Excellent, which 
remained off Cadiz till December, 1798, Collingwood 
was made Rear-Admiral; in 1799 he had the 77riumph 
for his flagship, in 1800 the Berfleur, in the Channel 
Fleet. He became Vice-Admiral in 1804, and in the 
succeeding year we find him once more in co-operation 
with Nelson at the gate of the Mediterranean. Here 
the fates gave him his great opportunity; under Lord 
Nelson, he led with the Royal Sovereign half the 





British Fleet through one of the world’s most memor- | 


able sea-fights—Trafalgar. 
enter into a description of the battle: every schoolboy is 
familiar with its general plan and progress. Nelson is 
said to have remarked, as he watched the vessel 
manceuvring into the thick of it, ‘‘See how that noble 
fellow Collingwood carries his ship into action!’’ And 
Collingwood is reputed to have said, as he charged 


This 1s not the place to | 


down on the crescent of the enemy, ‘‘What would | 
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Nelson give to be here?’’ He closed in with the flag. 
ship so terribly that she almost struck before the other 
British men-of-war arrived. Nelson’s death, just as 
victory was assured, gave the command to Colling. 
wood, and, although controversies have raged round 
his tactics and behaviour after his chief was dead— 
controversies which can never be satisfactorily settled— 
it seems certain that he well and truly earned the 
honours that now fell to him. He was created Baron 
Collingwood, received a pension of £2,000 per annum 
for life, Parliament thanked him, and the Duke of 
Clarence presented him with a sword. 

With the Ocean as flagship he continued to worry 
the Spanish coasts till June, 1807. A brief excursion 
to the Dardanelles ensued—the Turk, as ever, being 
troublesome—and then he reappeared in the Mediter. 
ranean, where, through misunderstanding (some have 
hinted at mismanagement) he allowed the French fleet 
to elude his own eager squadron. From this time 
onward little of note occurs in the life of the Admiral. 
A brush with a couple of French ships of the line, in 
October, 1809, was his final exploit. Early in the fol- 
lowing year he realised that his health was rapidly 
failing, and he represented strongly to the Government 
that a substitute should be found for him. The 
Government, refusing his request for relief, possibly 
not fully cognisant of his dangerous state, urged him 
to remain at the post of duty, and paid him the highest 
compliment that a sailor could conceivably desire— 
stating that his country could not spare him. He sailed 
for home, however, in the hope of recuperation and 
recovery, on March 3, 1810, but was destined not to see 
his native land again. Having spent nearly all his 
years at sea, he died at sea as night fell on the 7th, and 
England lost one of her heroes. 

Amid many conflicting opinions we may distinguish 
the man himself as kind, charitable, virtuous, and a 
thorough gentleman, an apt predecessor of the British 
naval heroes of to-day; inferior to Nelson in tactical 
genius, but a magnificent seaman and a patriot to the 
core; his failure to encounter the opposing fleet in 
those latter days is said to have hastened his death. 
He rests well, with his old Admiral and comrade, 
among the silences and murmuring echoes of St. Paul’s; 
his battles are over, but will never be forgotten by those 
who love to trace back to personality and individual 
courage the fame of those glorious days. 








On Memory 


URING recent years there has been a great access 

of interest in all departments of psychology as 

well as in matters of physical science, an interest in- 

tensified by the knowledge of the interdependence of 

the two, and added to by the philosophic teaching of 

Bergson, a cult which has spread rapidly through 

many circles and penetrated into more than one class 
of society. 

Nothing ever yields more interest to humanity than 
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the study of man, his marvellously simple but intricate 
physical structure, and the never-ending field for 
speculation and extension of knowledge residing in 
the invisible “ego’’ which dominates all his actions 
and emotions. Soul and spirit, mind and body, have 
all in their turn been placed beneath the lens of the 
savant, the whole trend of science at this day showing 
how inextricably and completely their working and 
their uses are blended in one harmonious whole. 

Of all the wonders of that complex being we know 
as man, none is more baffling than the act of memory 
—the tracing of its seat to the mental or physical struc- 
ture, its working, the way in which it is called into 
action, and the function it performs in relation to life. 
The old theory that it is an automatic process, the 
photographing upon the brain of a continuous series 
of pictures, there to be stored like honey of the bees 
in cells of seemingly inexhaustible extent and called on 
for use in time of need—an unconscious subjective 
action of the mind, distinct from any effort of the will 
on the part of the individual—is supplanted by a 
theory of quite different character. 

In the belief of modern psychologists we are pos- 
sessed of two distinct lives—the physical and spiritual 
—that run their course co-operatively. As far as we 
can see at present, neither can exist without the co- 
ordination of the other; but the spiritual life has an 
added power—it can reproduce itself, its sensations 
and perceptions, without any assistance from the visible 
world that is apparently the keynote of our physical 
being. According to this theory, memory is not the 
recalling of sensations or sounds already registered 
by the brain, but is an actual living again by volition 
of the will of a phase of life whose vibrations have 
already been felt in the sensitive brain centres. This 
would make memory in its degree a creative instinct 
like imagination. In the exercise of the latter, which 
We recognise as a spiritual gift, the artist, or poet, or 
musician, lives for the time being in the work he is 
composing ; it is his child, an integral part of himself, 
born in the spiritual flame and expressed through the 
medium of the brain in words or sound or colour. 

So, according to the Bergson theory, the act of 
memory springs not from the brain—the mind—but 
from the spirit, that higher controlling power which 
works through the brain even as the brain directs all 
action. It is a fascinating theory, and adds enor- 
mously to that conception of the spiritual element in 
life, quite distinct from matter and its correlative ex- 
periences, which is growing in the minds of those who 
add insight to knowledge. Some few years ago the 
giey matter of our brain was held responsible for all 
experiences, mental and psychic, normal and abnormal, 
which we encounter in the course of existence. 

There are few who have thought for themselves 
about those baffling mental processes with which they 
are familiar, but to which they hold no key, who have 
not formed some theory of their own as to the origin 
and use of memory. In early youth, when impressions 
and sensations are so keen as to amount to suffering 
in the highly strung child, memory is so clear cut as 








definitely to create the sensation of living again events 
which have happened in another life; there is an im- 
pression of distance, but at the same time an actual re- 
living of the sensations which created the act of 
memory. So in older people a sudden impression, a 
scent, a bar of music, a smile on a face, awakens this 
hidden agency, and a whole interlude of life may 
be gone through again, the same sensations experienced 
as at the moment of their first conception. In the same 
way to the painter, working in his studio from a sketch 
or from the memory of a landscape, the whole scene 
lives again in his mind; by an effort of will he conjures 
up the sensations it produced upon him, and conveys 
them through the medium of his work. 

This theory of Bergson’s bears putting to the test in 
many practical details. If memory be the work of the 
individual ego—that part which we vaguely define by 
the name of “character,’’ containing as it does special 
features which differentiate it from the ego of all others 
—it follows that the individual memory should partake 
of the same distinguishing qualities. If we turn again 
to youth, this holds good. In learning to spell by the 
exercise of a definite act of memory, the child of 
musical tendencies picks up his words from sound, the 
child with artistic leanings by observation of the 
written letters; and through mature life the same rule 
is observed; the natural trend of memory leans toward 
the distinguishing characteristic. 

Again, the theory that the creation of memory only 
takes place when the spirit, the controlling force of life, 
is at attention, concentrating by an act of volition upon 
some sensation, after to be recalled by another and 
deliberate act of volition, is proved from personal 
experience. Who does not know of times when in cir- 
cumstances of especial interest, amid glorious scenery, 
when listening to a famous orator or singer, even when 
engaged in conversation, no after effort of memory can 
recall anything but some line of thought with which 
we were busied at the moment, some side track on which 
our real self was stranded; if the brain was keeping 
automatic register of the treasures of nature or of learn- 
ing, it resolutely refuses to yield them up at the most 
urgent desire on our part. In Bergson’s estimation, the 
brain exists as an agent for the registry of the sensa- 
tions evoked by life, if we so desire, but only as an 


instrument on which to play; the seat of memory lies 
in the hidden inexplicable spirit life, of whose exist- 
ence, independent of all matter, we in this twentieth 


century are becoming increasingly aware. 

Where does this lead us? To the belief that, while 
the body is necessary for action, and the brain for con- 
veying intelligence to its various parts and so control- 
ling action, there is yet another life behind these two, 


possible of existence apart from them, but not in this 
present state possible of expression, save through the 
medium of speech, of thought or action, to attain which 
the factors of mind and body are inevitable. How far 
this hidden life can exert its influence apart from them, 
how far travel, project itself into infinity, is a matter 
of speculation, since results can only be gauged by 


the media to which we have access; but in psychic 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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phenomena there are from time to time proofs clear to 
read that the things seen and understood of the mind 
are but shadows or types of the great verities which lie 
behind them. The further we advance in knowledge 
the more clearly we realise how abysmal is our igno- 
rance; but from time to time there are points of light 
which show out clearly in the surrounding darkness 


and illumine yet another step forward on the path of | 


progress. 

It may be that the modern conception of the function 
and seat of memory, based as it is on a deeper under- 
standing of the physiology of the brain and the psycho- 
logy of thought, is another step towards the compre- 
hension of the reason of our being and of our destiny— 
problems which have obsessed the soul of man since he 
came into a state of consciousness. 


1am eee 
——_——_ 








Augustus Burbleton 


(Mem. Soc. of Authors) 
By LUcIUs. 


UGUSTUS BURBLETON (Mem. Soc. of 
Authors) is said by his non-literary relatives 

to ‘‘make it pay.’’ To their great surprise he is seldom 
in debt, and, unlike the actor member of the family, 
has never ‘‘been through the courts.’’ He lives at 
Brixton, in the nicest part, surrounded by other mem- 
bers of his profession; and he has a wife and two 
children. In attire he affects a tie of green or salmon- 
coloured silk, tied in the Byronic manner—a monocle 
and, when friends are coming in to smoke with him 
after dinner, a velvet coat. He works very regularly 


throughout the day at various literary undertakings | 
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postage stamps might be brought out for a guest's 
edification. 

Mr. Burbleton has varied interests of which the 
Society of Authors mentioned on his visiting-cards js 
by no means the chief. Turning him up in the current 
volume of ‘‘People Who Count’’ (Bnggs, who runs 
that annual, lives next door, at ‘‘Samoa,’’ so that the 
accuracy of the information may be relied on), I| find 
he is a member of a Chaucer Society and founder of 
the ‘“‘Guild of Young Progressives’’; that Morris 
Dances and Peasant Arts are among his interests, and 
that his hobby is reading other people’s books. His 
social activity is considerable. He belongs to a number 
of Bohemian dining clubs with whom ‘‘lion tempting” 
is the favourite pastime, and there is almost no one of 
importance in literary circles whom he has not at one 
| time or another succeeded in meeting. He 1s also very 

favourably known to ‘‘the trade,’’ to whom his salmon 

silk tie and unvarying affability have been agreeably 
| familiar for many years. When Mabel’s little story 
for the children appears it will be assured of a good 
reception by Hookins and Talbot (the big City ‘‘whole. 
salers,’’? you know); and even Mrs. Burbleton’s ‘‘Meals 
| for Moderate Incomes’’ and the same writer’s ‘‘Chris- 
tina Georgina Rossetti: An Estimate’’ have shared in 
the kindly welcome always extended to her husband’s 
wares. 

The life of Augustus Burbleton is one of industry, 
frugality and kindliness, and if the living of it causes 
him much innocent self-satisfaction, which of us need 
be ill-natured enough to complain ? 











REVIEWS 


about which he seldom speaks; irregularly at others | 


about which he talks a great deal. As a morning 


beverage he finds cocoa more stimulating than coffee; | 


and his testimonial to ‘‘Germatogen’’ was the genuine 


expression of a well-founded conviction as to its | 
efficacy. He invariably takes it for several weeks before | 


the production of each new book. He is also some- 
thing of a food-reformer, and lectures occasionally on 
“art in the home.”’ 

His books appear at regular intervals, three times a 
year. They deal at considerable length with subjects 


suggested to him by his publishers and investigated in | 


the British Museum Reading-room; and they are in- 


variably published at 1os. 6d. net and contain thirty | 


pages of illustrations. For each of these works he 
receives 450 on account of a royalty which it never 
earns, and each of them in turn is enthusiastically 
praised by all the other journalists who live at Brixton. 
His album of Press-cuttings, containing their 
“‘Eulogia,’’ is the hobby of his daughter, and the 
words, ‘‘Mabel, run upstairs and fetch Daddy’s cut- 


tings,’’ bring a vivid picture of his home before him | 


whenever—away from Brixton—they echo in his mind. 
When a visitor comes the cuttings are produced much 
in the same way as a collection of autographs or 


| The Crucible of War 


| The World in the Crucible. By SIR GILBERT PARKER. 
| (John Murray. 6s. net.) 


IR GILBERT PARKER brings to the writing of 
this book on the origin and conduct of the great 
| war the skill of the political expert and the picturesque 

gifts of the popular novelist. It is admirable in every 
| page; full of apposite thought and pertinent data, it 
| operates on German plans and German action like a 
high explosive. There is no German case left, and if 
there be any who, however loyally they may bear them- 
selves, still have a momentarily disquieting idea that 
Germany cannot be as black as she appears, an hour 
spent with Sir Gilbert Parker will settle matters once 
and for all. Germany’s wickedness, folly and utter in- 
capacity are proven up to the hilt by reference not to 
theory generated in any British brain, but to the indis- 
putable witness of fact and official documents. Such 
a book as this for any who seek truth is an invaluable 
guide, and needless to say Sir Gilbert knows how to 
| make it as interesting as valuable. Stripped of all 
\ sophistries, German and British ambitions, the one on 
| the militarist side, the other on the pacifist, have both 
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been made by events to look rather foolish. Germany 
preparing with a ruthless disregard of all morality for 
world dominion has by war lost even the semblance of 
world dominion she already possessed; Great Britain, 
after years of effort to give others a lead in restricting 
their preparations for war, finds herself involved in the 
biggest struggle she has ever known. If Great Britain 
had been less pacifist Germany either would never have 
carried her preparations as far as she did or would have 
been opposed by readier and more adequate measures 
when she decided to strike. It is a mercy that such 


| 


enemies of mankind as Germany in their strength | 
should always be constitutionally incapable of giving | 


effect to their illicit designs on other people’s freedom 
and possessions. ‘‘ There is, perhaps,’’ says Sir Gil- 


bert, ‘‘nothing in all the archives of time more surpris- | 


ing than the failure of Germany to succeed as an Im- 
perial Power. More than once she had Empire, great 
unorganised Empire—within her grasp, and each time 
she let it go. She shattered the Western Empire of 
Rome, but she failed to establish herself on the ruins. 
She could seize but she could not hold; the German 
people have never had the genius either for colonisation 
or for Imperial policy.”’ 

A plain student of history might have imagined that 
Germany would have gone great lengths before risking 
everything on the throw of the military dice which 
served her well in 1864, 1866 and 1870: she has thrown 
them again, and like the gambler with fate she is, has 
thrown them once too often. Great Britain no doubt 
deceived her basely; she had come to disbelieve that 
the British Radical, who had cut down naval and 
military estimates, and even proposed international 
holidays from naval construction, would ever go to war 
unless in actual defence of the British shores. Germany 
mistook us as completely as she mistook her own super- 
qualities. She knew what she would have done herself 
had she been in England’s place with a menace such as 
her own increasing year by year. German statesmen 
must have thought our failure to strike while the Ger- 
man Navy was weak was a blunder of the first order. 


“If, as Germany now asserts, strategical necessity can | 


excuse the violation of every code of honour, how much 
more might the law of self-preservation have justified 
the forcible limitation of German’s naval prepara- 
tions ?”’ 

The German contention that Great Britain secured 
her Empire by aggression is answered by Sir Gilbert 
Parker in a very able chapter. His knowledge of 
British Colonial history easily enables him to show 
that no war was ever deliberately promoted by England 
for territorial aggrandisement. (By the way, he is a 
little imaginative when he says that Plassey was won 
by a civilian clerk: Clive in 1757 wasa great soldier. He 
was a civilian clerk when he took Arcot years before.) 
For her undoing Germany has only herself to thank. 
She has encouraged her professors and soldiers to make 
her a slave to theories which carry their own refutation 
when put to the practical test: her unity was a feeble 
plant forced in ‘‘the hot-bed of war,’’ and in “‘the hot- 














bed of war’’ it will surely wither after long exposure 
to the outer air of a forty years’ peace: 


The present-day German is the victim of the for- 
mula of thought and conduct to which he commits 
himself; and he is often massacred by his own re- 
morseless logic. It makes him fanatical, it renders 
him ruthless, but it gives him courage for the frontal 
attack. The end must be his because it ought to be 
by his rules of logic. So in this war the soldier has 
blindly flung himself against impossible positions be- 
cause he is a slave to his texts. He defies the opinion 
of the civilised world ; he spurns those whom he wants 
to support him—witness his fury with the Americans 
when they do not approve of his conduct in defying 
recognised laws of war because they do not fit in with 
his need—and he announces the certainty of his suc- 
cess before he has begun to win it, simply because 
what he wills should be and therefore must be. It is 
the Will to Power. It is also the way of the blun- 
derer. But when it is associated with perfection of 
system, with miracles of organisation, with infatua- 
tion and courage, its burning ploughshares can fur- 
row a world with agony and ruin before it can be 
checked. In proportion therefore as the German 
people are inspired by men and watchwords—or 
catchwords—they are formidable because they have 
many qualities which are supreme in their effective- 
Without the men and the formule they sink 
into inaction and forceless incapacity, politically and 
nationally. They did so in the period between 
Frederick the Great’s death and the regeneration of 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and again in 
that period which immediately preceded the rise of 
Bismarck and Moltke. 


In a chapter on the light and lessons of the war 
Sir Gilbert pays tribute to the great qualities of Tommy 
Atkins and Jack Tar. ‘“‘It is no disrespect to other 
nations to say the world has never seen anything quite 
like the Tommy Atkins of to-day, so resourceful, so 
intelligent, so careless of danger, so reliable and exact, 
and withal good-humoured. Yet not too much must be 
said in his praise; for unconscious of extraordinary 
merit, he dislikes and distrusts the frontal attack of 
the eulogist. If you have bouquets to present to him 
you must approach him on the quarter. Personally he 
is a modest man, professionally he is the proudest man 
on earth.’’ Sir Gilbert tells some excellent little stories 
of both Jack and Tommy—pretty pendants as he calls 
them to the story of Drake and the game of bowls at 
Plymouth. Perhaps the best epitome of modern battle 
with its artillery terrors, we agree,is to be found in the 
terse words of a wounded man: ‘‘First you ’ears a 
’ell of a noise—and then the nurse says, ‘Try and drink 
a little o’ this’!’’ For Great Britain this war will 
bring special responsibility; a greater work lies ahead 
than any we have ever had to face. ‘‘It is a great thing 
to have lived in these days of the giant things; it will 
be a greater still, to those of us who are spared, to live 
on to fight the giant tasks of to-morrow.’’ The British 
Empire has proved itself a reality, and the question 
of vastest importance after the war will be that of 
future Imperial relations. The old order has been 
changed out of recognition. What will be the new out- 
look for all Britons? Let Sir Gilbert Parker answer : 


ness. 


| 
| 
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However victoriously Great Britain and the Oversea 
Dominions emerge from this war, it will be with the 
sense of a new and a grave responsibility; for we 
shall have one quarter of the world, with our flag 
planted in every corner of it, and our civilisation 
working in all the seas. We shall be immense in 


potential force as in actual power; but we shall be | 
faced by financial burdens greater than we have ever | 


known, and those burdens will have to be shared by 


every individual in our wide-spread communities in | 


one way or the other. For many years some loyal 
men have laboured to make the individuals of this 


Empire understand the responsibilities attached to | 


Imperial power. This war has enforced that teaching, 
which, however, has not yet reached and possessed all 
men everywhere under our flag. The few who taught 
must now be the many. Also a Spartan spirit must 
be preached and practised, and men must realise that 
to acquire wealth merely to enjoy luxury, though it 
may serve some material interests of the nation, may 
be in effect unpatriotic, if not anti-national. We 
shail necd to cultivate national economy in its highest 
sense ; we shall require to study more than we have 
ever done the value of things that matter; but if the 
individual sees the need and feels the duty the nation 
will not fail. 





Love and Literature 


Rosemary’s Letter Book. By W. L. COURTNEY. (J. 
M. Dent and Sons. is. net.) 


‘*ROSEMARY”’ was a very fortunate young person to have 
Mr. W. L. Courtney for a correspondent, for he dis- 
pensed to her stores of learning and delightful criticism 
with an occasional page of love-making to relieve the 
strain. It takes an artist to mingle these very different 
ingredients successfully, and in this volume, which first 
appeared, we believe, in 1909, Mr. Courtney finds his 
happiest vein. He discourses on varied themes—the 
current plays, the current books, provide him with 
starting-points for many able digressions, and the 
general effect is just that which he probably desired— 
an essayist in love. There is no need for apology in 
calling attention to the reissue of this collection in the 
‘‘Wayfarers’ Library”’ series, for it bears a second and 
third reading remarkably well. It stands apart, a 
refreshing combination of the severe literary form and 
the wistful romance. In the middle of a chapter—or 
a letter, we had better call it—on ‘‘Mystics and Pessim- 
ists,’’ in which a finely critical light has been thrown 
upon the work of William Morris, Matthew Arnold, 
and others, a sudden paragraph brings the personal 
touch: 

I prose on to you, dear lady, and wonder whether 
you will ever have the inclination or the patience 
to read all I write. But you always clamoured for 
what you called my schoolmaster mood, and if I bore 
you, well, you probably will let me know it 
enough. 
again of that Orphic doctrine that the body is the 
tomb of the soul. Do you remember that wonderful 
night when we sat by the river—oh, how the gnats 
bit us !—and talked of all things under heaven and 
earth, and specially of this? I am sending you by 


fast | 
It takes me back months to talk to you | 
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this mail a little book which I think may interest you, 

and may perhaps remind you. 
Then onward goes the letter again, suddenly becoming 
a decorous essay that might have adorned the pages 
of any high-class review, until the end, where ‘‘ Rose. 
mary’’ 1s treated to a poem and a passionate sentence 
all to herself. These poems scattered through the 
letters are full of beauty, and there are two or three 
short lyrics which one cannot read unmoved. 

We select for especial admiration the letters entitled 
“‘The Satirist’’-—a neat exposition of the art; ‘‘Sir 
Theodore Martin and the Victorian Era’’; ‘‘Swinburne 
on Elizabethan Dramatists’; ‘‘The Question of In- 
ternal Evidence’; and ‘‘George Meredith and the 
Spirit of Comedy’’—the last a tribute to the work and 
ideals of the great novelist, worthy of its theme, 
written on the occasion of his death. In thus noting a 
few which have had for us a more lively appeal there 
is no suggestion that the others stand at a lower level. 
The author is full of good sense, humour, epigram; 
his sound taste renders him worth reading on all the 
hundreds of subjects which he touches, and we have 
yet to find the ‘‘dull page’? which most books hide 
somewhere within their covers. We are very glad 
indeed that the beautiful ‘‘Rosemary’’—she must have 
been beautiful, surely—showed, towards the end, a 
hint of tenderness and reconciliation; and we are still 
more pleased that she did not tear up her charming 
budget of letters, but allowed them to be published— 
and republished. 





The Countess de Castiglione 


The Romance of a Favourite. By FREDERIC LOLIEE. 
Translated by W. MORTON FULLERTON. _IIlus- 
trated. (Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 


AT the present time it is not unusual to read articles 
by writers anxious to advocate the emancipation 
of women and to claim for them a place on the same 
platform with men; only to-day, it is said, are they 
coming into their own. Until now their fetters have been 
tightly riveted, and so far as influence on the affairs of 
a nation are concerned they might as well have been 
non-existent. Such writers must either be ignorant of 
history or wilfully overlook facts which go to prove the 
very great and important part women have always 
played in national matters. Our own country can give 
us many instances of the influence wielded by remark- 
ably clever women ; while Continental countries are not 
a whit behind with their record of brilliant members 
of the fair sex. Among them, for beauty of form, 
loveliness of face, together with keen intelligence, 
stands out Madame de Castiglione. The Second Em- 
pire, noted as it was for the many celebrities who fore- 
gathered at the Court receptions, the masked balls, the 
salons, produced no one who in her day rivalled this 
queen of fashion, this physically perfect specimen of 
womanhood, the theme of M. Loliée’s biography. 
The daughter of the Marquis Philip Oldoini, a noble- 


man descended from an old Genoese family, she was 
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wont, when the fancy took her, to throw out sugges- 
tions that her parentage was of doubtful origin, even 
claiming at one period that Joseph Poniatowski, the 


THE ACADEMY 


| 
| 


last King of Poland, was her father. Like the majority | 


of her race, however, she was unmethodical and illogi- 
cal, and if no more reliance could be placed on her 
statements with regard to her parentage than could be 
accorded to her accuracy in the matter of dates, then 
in all probability she entered the world as the legitimate 
offspring of the Marquis and his wife. She was mar- 
ried when quite a girl to Francesco Verasio de 
Castiglione; she professed no love for him, and 
although he lavished every luxury on his young wife 
and encompassed her with things of beauty, she took 
everything as her just due, according to the enraptured 
giver no word of thanks, not the slightest appreciation 
of his tender care. In time they drifted apart, a sepa- 
ration eventually taking place, until an accident to the 
Marquis left the spoiled beauty a widow while still 
quite young. 

In spite of the passionate disposition usually credited 
to women of Southern climes, it is doubtful whether 
Virginia Castiglione ever really cared for anyone be- 
yond her beautiful self. She was ambitious both on her 
own account and for her country. At the instigation of 


Cavour she went to Paris in order to ingratiate herself . 


with Napoijeon III, and great was her delight when 
that monarch showed signs of lending his support to 
the southern kingdom against Austria. However, the 
Peace of Villafranca soon frustrated further hopes of 
a Franco-Italian campaign; Napoleon laid down his 
arms, and such was the fury and rage of the disap- 
pointed young diplomatist and so great were her tirades 
against the Emperor that French authorities conducted 
her over the frontier into Italy. For a time she re- 
mained in seclusion, but this did not long satisfy one 
who had been used to the flattery of monarchs, the 
attention of courtiers, and very soon Madame de Cas- 
tiglione was again in Paris. 


Notwithstanding her gifts, accomplishments, wit and 
beauty, disappointment seems to have dogged her foot- 
steps all her life. She fully realised the value of her 
person, while her ability for choosing becoming gowns 
could not be surpassed even in this time of gorgeous 
display, but with it all she failed either in attaining 
any lasting political power or in securing real happiness 
for herself. In fact, her last days were morbid and 
miserable in the extreme; for she ignored or neglected 
those who would have remained her true friends, others 
being alienated on account of her reiterated complaints 
of her pitiable condition. The Duke of Vallombrosa, 
among all those who had paid her homage, or craved 
for a smile from the haughty lady at the zenith of her 
power, was the only one present in the vault under the 
Madeleine when she was taken to her last resting place. 
In her day, however, she had been gloriously magni- 
ficent, lending grace and beauty to the stage on which 
Was grouped so much that was radiant before the 
guns of the Franco-Prussian war caused all art, all 
gladness, all frivolity to cease. 








Fiction 


ry HE creator of Lady Noggs has apparently dipped 
l his facile pen into some fairy fountain of 
sparkling humour that knows no drought, for in “ The 
Gillingham Rubies ’’ (Hutchinson and Co., 6s.) every 
other page scintillates with those racy flashes of wit 
which his readers now expect from Mr. Edgar Jepson. 
But despite these humorous touches, the story he has 
to tell is quite a serious one, so far as plot and plausi- 
bility are concerned, and perhaps, with only a slight 
stretch of the imagination, it might be described as true 
to life. Among the characters figure those old acquaint- 
ances of every novel-reader—the professional and the 
amateur detective, their common quarry, a few “crooks’’ 
and the needful “fence,’’ a jealous wife who administers 
to her pusillanimous obese husband what is euphe- 
mistically termed in the States the “third degree,’’ and 
a kleptomaniac peer. But from all these stand out 
apart the hero, Absolom Gomme, whom the publishers 
describe in a preliminary puff as “an ebullient and 
vehement young American millionaire,’’ and the 
heroine, Barbara Lessing, a beautiful and charming 
young person, who is also Kitty Meredith, the 
lady criminal who is after the rubies. They especially 
bear the impress of the inimitable Jepsonian stamp; 
but all, in their several ways, with their amusing idio- 
syncrasies, are delightfully entertaining and right 
good company. This compensates in no small degree 
for the lack-lustre of the precious gems which provide 
the title, but never once throughout the story dazzle 
the reader. 

There are more ways than one of writing an historical 
romance, and in the execution of “A Duchess of 
France’’ (Hurst and Blackett, 6s.) we feel that Mr. 
Paul Waineman wandered from the right path when 
he embedded a charming love story amidst such heavy 
trappings of a past age, grand siecle though it was. 
In a novel of this description the historical setting 
should be as slight and as delicate as that of the jewel 
that sparkles on the fair one’s bosom. But the author 
pulls up his reader every few pages to dilate upon the 
richness, extravagance, and brilliancy of the Court of 
Old Versailles at the zenith of its splendour in 1685, 
as he is careful to mention quite a dozen times in the 
earlier pages of the story. Such an obsession for 
historical detail should find a vent in an appendix, and 
not be allowed to act as a brake to delay the 
reader’s eagerness to follow an otherwise admirable 
story. In this respect the great Sir Walter set an ex- 
cellent example in the Waverley Novels, which Mr. 
Waineman might do worse than copy. His lovers are 
all that could be wished, and there is a piquancy about 
their adventures in those romantic days which will act 
as a pleasant antidote to the stress of our own time. 

Sir William Magnay can generally be depended upon 
for a stirring story with which to while away an idle 
hour or two. In this respect ‘‘The Black Lake’’ (Stanley 
Paul and Co., 6s.) will not disappoint the reader if 
he refrains from locking too closely into the probabili- 
ties of the tale. For, though too incredible for analysis, 
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it is a baffling blood-curdler in the mystery vein which 
will no doubt be welcome to those who read only to 
kill time. 











Shorter Notices 


Lamb, Shakespeare, and a Fund 

Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales from Shakespeare ’’ have so long 
been a national asset that it seems but natural Miss 
May Mulliner should now elect to turn them to national 
account. She has illustrated with admirable taste and 
skill these ever delightful prose versions of the immor- 
tal plays, and the proceeds of the sales of the first 
500 copies will go to the British Red Cross Fund. 
Charity and relief work on such lines become an imme- 
diate and a permanent benefit to the benefactor, for the 
volume will certainly be prized alike by young and old. 
The object has been approved by the Queen, who has 
accepted a copy of the book, and we hope that public 
appreciation of Miss Mulliner’s effort will be so cordial 
that whilst the British Red Cross Fund will gain from 
the sale of 500, a good many more than another 500 
will be disposed of to her own and her publisher’s 
advantage. In other words, may this charitable and 
artistic endeavour bless alike him who gives and him 
who receives. 
All About Cotton 


Two books which are hardly intended for the general 
public, though both are written with as little resort to 
technical terms as possible, are ‘‘The World’s Cotton 
Crops’”’ by John A. Todd (Black, 10s. net), and ‘‘The 
Development and Properties of Raw Cotton,’’ by W. 
Lawrence Balls (Black, 5s.).. Mr. Todd approaches the 
subject from the economic point of view. Mr. Balls is 
concerned purely with the botanical and agricultural 
side. The first is the work of a very intelligent student 
who does not pretend to be an authority on cotton- 
growing, but has clearly mastered all there is to be 
learnt on the output per acre and per spindle. The 
second is a very keen observer of the development of 
the plants, of the effects of soils on particular species, 
etc. Together these two volumes cover the whole cotton 
question pretty thoroughly, and they should certainly 
be studied together, for the man who handles cotton in 
the factory is all the better equipped to deal with it if 
he knows how it is grown, whilst the grower should 
certainly master the problems which present themselves 
in the factory and the market place. Experts in cotton 
are comparatively rare, and the general public knows 
absolutely nothing about it. The expert will get a 
great deal that is of real value from both books, and 
the general reader, if he cares to run through the chap- 
ters, will frequently hit upon those things which go to 
make up the romance of tropical culture. 

Grammar Made Easy 


The name of M. Adolphe Bernon is familiar to 
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and ‘‘will.’’ We have read the volume through care. 
fully, being interested in M. Bernon’s methods and 
knowing his enthusiasm for his subject, and it may be 
affirmed without fear of contradiction that it will be 
a splendid help to beginners. It is, as the author 


| pleasantly says in his preface, a step added to the base 


_ of the grammatical ladder to assist the little ones jn 


' mounting higher, and this definition could not be 





readers of THE ACADEMY as that of an untiring student | 


and exponent of modern languages. 
now issued a little ‘‘Introduction to Grammar, French 
and English’’ (Hachette and Co., London and Paris, 
8d.), which for clearness and simplicity—the two indis- 
pensable qualities in an elementary treatise—we have 
not seen surpassed. He takes one short sentence con- 
taining all the parts of speech, and examines briefly (in 
both languages) each word, defining it and explaining 
its use. Following this comes a chapter on the elements 
of grammar, a section devoted to the auxiliary and 
regular verbs, with a short note on the use of ‘‘shall’’ 


M. Bernon has | 





excelled. 


The Theatre 


“The Arcadians” 


VERYBODY realises now that the light musica] 
plays such as Mr. Courtneidge produces so ex- 
cellently at the Shaftesbury are carried on mainly to 
amuse the many soldiers who are in training near town 
and their friends. For such a purpose the fantastic 
musical play which made so tremendous a hit some 
years ago, with Mr. Alfred Lester as the quaint jockey, 
Peter Doody, is a most fortunate choice. 

The beauty and fun of the first act in Arcady and 
the fun and sentiment of the other two acts are as much 
enjoyed to-day as six years ago. For some, “The 
Arcadians ’’’ may be full of echoes of happier days, 
but evidently the present audiences are not bothered 
by memories. They laugh quite freshly as James Smith, 
Mr. Dan Agar, floats down from the sky upon the 
green lawns of Arcady; they applaud to the echo when 
Miss Hope Charteris tells us with infinite grace that 
Nature’s fingers touch the keys when pipes of Pan are 
calling. They admire Miss Courtneidge, in the prettiest 
modern frocks, as Eileen, and are more than ever enter- 
tained by the dry and curious humour of Mr. Lester. 
But above all it is the lavish and beautiful production, 
we fancy, which takes the public taste. The ladies 
are all so pretty and gay, the men so energetic and 
laughter-loving, that, once in the Shaftesbury, the 
world is forgotten and all goes merrily. 

Everyone knows the ingenuities of Mr. Am- 
bient’s and Mr. Thomson’s book, the gaiety of 
Mr. Wimperis’ lyrics, and the neatness and effective 
quality of the music by Mr. Monckton and Mr. Talbot; 
but you must go again to the theatre to see the attrac- 
tive modern dresses and the lively acting of the vast 
company which appears to find it quite easy to endow 
the revival with all the charm and é/an of a new 
production. 


Plays by Mr. Laurence Irving 


THERE was a good deal of both sadness and beauty 
in the performance given last Sunday by the Pioneer 
Players in memory of the late Mr. Irving. There was 
sorrow in the thought that, before the time when the 
world saw red, so fine an actor and bold a playwright 
should have been snatched from life. There was sad- 
ness, as there was also beauty, in the reading of his 
brother’s paper, “The Drama as a Factor in Social 
Progress,’’ by Mr. H. B. Irving; a music and a sense 


of loss very justly attuned to the spirit of the present. 
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The main production was, of course, Mr. Laurence 
[rving’s “ Godefroi and Yolande,’’ a story of the period 
of Philippe le Bel, the scene a castle in France at the 
close of the thirteenth century. As Yolande, the beauti- 
ful courtesan who became a leper, Miss Ruth Mackay 
played with extraordinary power, beauty, and skill, 
while Mr. Webster as her one faithful lover or devoted 
friend gave a strong feeling of sincerity to a very diff- 
cult character. Mr. Thesiger as a young Paladin, Sir 
Sagramour, defined the character with remarkable 
effect; but the most engaging qualities of the produc- 
tion, as a whole, were a sense of tragedy and pure love 
which glorified the play, the obvious enthusiasm 
which all the minor personages displayed, and the 
evident thought and grace which Miss Edith Craig had 
lavished on the production. The Playhouse was filled 
with friends of the late Mr. Irving, who followed his 
brother’s words with deep sympathy and understand- 
ing; soldiers lately connected with the stage crowded 
the seats; an air of courageous readiness for whatever 
may befall formed an atmosphere new to the theatre. In 
the simple and charming masque given in “Godefroi and 
Yolande ’’ the dearest and youngest Miss Terry danced 
delightfully in the character of Spring, as though to 
suggest that among all the wreckage of time Nature is 
unaffected and fresh hope will come—although it must 
be to a generation some distance from our own. 

A more conventional work, “The Terrorist,’’ was 
given first. The period was “An Easter Day in Russia 
of late years,’’ and the play has suffered a little from 
the passage of time, but as the Terrorist, who becomes 
so gentle a woman, and the Governor, who is always 
so upright a man, Miss Hilda Moore and Mr. Stanley 
Turnbull played with great sincerity and success. 


“The Laughter of Fools” 


TWENTY—or is it thirty ?—years ago Mr. Maltby’s 
play at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre would have been 
a great success. Now the characters, especially on 
their pathetic and serious sides, appear old and worn 
with much theatrical usage, and the plot—well, that, 
too, is a mechanical creation of long, long ago. All 
this is the more depressing as an excellent company 
use every effort to vitalise an affair which seems to us 
to have lost its truth and meaning in the past. As a 
rather impossible old gentleman who cannot manage 
his vulgar and unkindly family—but can hit them back 
in a thousand sly ways—Mr. Bishop gives a wonder- 
ful performance. As his beautiful niece who is ill- 
treated by his family, Miss Violet Graham is very 
attractive in a purely conventional way. In a part 
which seems to belong to about 1860 a new and re- 
freshing comédienne, Miss Eva le Gallienne, as a charity 
girl servant, was greatly welcomed by the house. For 
many reasons, but especially on account of this lady’s 
clever performance, we wish that “The Laughter of 
Fools’’ were a more sincere and staying piece of work; 
but, in any case, it will interest the more enthusiastic 
playgoer on one side and the simple-hearted lover of 
old stage ideals on the other. EGAN MEW. 








The City 


HERE is very little active interest in the Money Mar- 
ket apart from the continued demand for Treasury 
Bills under the new system. Last week the demand 
slackened somewhat, but even then the average net sales per 
day were little short of 42,000,000. Money is plentiful, 
as we may gather from the receipts on account of national 
revenue which up to May 29 were some 4 10,000,000 heavier 
than in the corresponding period of 1914. On the Stock 
Exchange, whilst prices have on the whole been steady, 
there has not been much business, with a certain weak- 
ness in the American Market, and a quite considerable 
inquiry for Japanese loans. In Home Rails the only point 
to be noted is the downward tendency of Brighton De- 
ferred. Argentines have been sold, but the New Buenos 
Ayres Western Debentures are at 1 9/16 premium. In- 
dustrials are firm, but featureless, excellent prices for the 
raw commodity having no apparent effect on Rubber 
shares. Slaters (Limited) have passed their dividend, and 
this has not helped Lyons’ shares to continue their re- 
covery from their recent slump. 


The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada have offered 
42,500,000 54 per cent. notes due July 1, 1920, at 99 per 
cent. The notes will be secured by deposit with the 
trustees (the Union of London and Smiths Bank) of 
4;3,000,000 Grand Trunk Perpetual 4 per Cent. Consoli- 
dated Debenture Stock. The proceeds are to be applied in 
repayment of £2,000,000 one-year bills maturing July 15, 
and the balance to the general purposes of the company. 
The prospectus points out that the net revenue after pro- 
viding for fixed charges rose from £690,500 for 1909 to 
£977,000 in 1913. Notwithstanding the war and two bad 
harvests, earnings in excess of fixed charges for 1914 were 
£425,000; interest charges will only be increased by 
£537,500 per annum as the result of the present issue. 


More than usual interest attaches to the report of J. 
Lyons and Co, for the year ended March 31. The gross 
takings were substantially increased. The balance from 
trading account for the period under review was 
£:1,520,998, as compared with £1,574,659 for the previous 
year, leaving a profit of £276,403. £59,904 was brought 
forward, making a total of £336,307. The sum of 
4,109,482 is provided for depreciation, and the directors 
propose to pay a dividend of 4s. per share, making 32} 
per cent. for the year, and to carry forward £35,518. The 
balance of premium account, amounting to £155,092, has 
been written off plant, machinery, fittings, etc. It is 
pointed out that the increase in cost of commodities and 
expenses had a material effect upon the net earnings of the 
company. 

Another pleasant surprise for the rubber market is 
provided by the Merlimau report. The dividend is 124 per 
cent., the carry forward is £6,119 against £2,058 brought 
in, and £6,000 is placed to reserve. At last the confidence 
which has always been felt in the prospects of 
Merlimau is in a fair way to be justified. The output last 
year was 829,644 lbs. of rubber, which is 270,000 lbs. in 
advance of the prospectus estimate and 79,000 Ibs. above 
the manager’s estimate a vear ago. Costs ‘‘all in’’ have 
been reduced to 1s. 1$d., and will probably come down 
still further in 1915. The estimate is for 1,150,000 Ibs. 
of rubber this year, and if costs do not exceed a shilling 
and prices realised are no more than 2s. there should be 
an available surplus with the carry forward not of £40,000 
as now but of over £60,000. That would admit of at 
least a 20 per cent. dividend with ample reserve and carry 
forward. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MOON IN THE BASKISH NEW TESTAMENT. 
A.D. 1571. 

|We have received from Mr. E. S. Dodgson a leaflet 
which he has just issued dealing with the ‘‘Metrical Verses 
in Leicarragas Baskish New Testament, a.p. 1571.’’ In 
this he traces some most interesting resemblances between 
the measure used by Leicarraga and that employed by his 
only predecessor in Baskish literature, Bernard Dechepare, 
in 1545, and gives illustrations in ordinary English which 
make his point very clear. Mr. Dodgson is untiring in 
his investigation of this abstruse but fascinating subject, 
and his work has been familiar to readers of THe ACADEMY 
for many years.—Ed. ACApeEmy. | 

To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 

Sir,—The Moon in Heuscara, or Baskish, may originally 
have been hila, illa = mortuum (lumen), 
the dead (luminary), in contrast to the sun as a seif-lighted, 
heating, always full-faced body. Primitive men would 
notice the growth and dwindling of its illuminated disc, 
rather than its metallic deadness and sterility. Later on 
they would observe the recurrence of its mensuality, its 
aid in the arithmetic of the time-table ; and, just as mona 
came to mean moneth, moons-time, as a measure for the 


considered as 


Calendar in English, so this hila was used for pv, mensis, 
in old Baskish. In St Luke 1. 36. Leicarraga wrote hil = 
month, followed not by the definite article ; but by haur = 


this. Yet in 16 other places, namely St Luke 1. 24, 26, 
om 5; Aste 7. 20.5 6. 64.3; 0 Bp om. 33 on. 3 Gat 
e006. 5 ja. §. 07.5 Apac. @ §, 10, 1% 5 18. 23 1g Bd 


22. 2.; we find the common, modern, compound name 
hile-bethe = month-full, full-month. In the Spanish 
Dialects this is hilla, or illa-bethe. The usual word for 
moon, oednvy, luna, occurs nine times in this translation ; 
viz. in Matt. 24. 29.; Mark 13. 24.; Luke 21. 25.; Acts 
sao; « C. 26, gs. ; Apoc. G. 19.38. 12; 22. 2.531. 24.5 
as ilhargui. In other books you find hilargi, as the correct 
spelling of this word. It does not mean, as some have 
thought, lumen mortui vel mortuorum, ‘light of the dead 
one or ones’; nor ‘moons-light, moon-light’ ; nor ‘lighted, 
bright corpse’; nor ‘dead light’; but ‘month-(making)- 
light’, ‘month-light’, mensis lumen, just as_ the 
sun is the-day-light, or the-light-of-day. Cf. Ap. 22. 5. 
‘candela arguiren ez iguzqui arguiren’ = of candle-light 
nor of sun-light. Argi is both a noun adjective equal to 
lucidum, lighted, lightful, lighty, light, as in Ap. 
1. 16., and a noun substantive meaning lux, light; and 
comes perhaps from har, ar = stone as a producer of fire, 
a reflector of light. The Southern Basks, in the High- 
lands of Soule and Roncal, call the moon gaiko = noc- 
turnum, night-light, as being ‘ilhumbean diradenén argui’ 
Romans 2. 19. 


word-coliector 


Some ought to publish a _ mono- 
graph on the names of the Moon in all recorded languages, 
extinct or spoken. From the British Isles alone we gather 
Cornish cann, loer, lor, loor, lour, luir, lur; Welsh canaid, 
lleuad, loer, lun; and from Gaelic, Manx eayst, re; Irish 
easg, gealach, rae, ré; Scottish easga, gealach, luan, re, 
teasgon. M. H. A. Junod wrote on p. 284 of Vol. 2 of ‘The 
Life of a South African Tribe’ (Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
1913): ‘When, at last, it disappears, it is munyama, the 
obscurity ; the moon is said to fa, to have died. Is this 
meant figuratively, as is often the case with the word 
ku-fa, or do the Thonga really think that each moon dies 
and is replaced by a new moon? It is difficult to say; 
most of them believe in a real destruction, and a new crea- 
tion of the moon each month (Timotheo), and this would 
explain why they h word for moon and 


ive the same 











month ; they evidently identify the two notions. 


However 
some told me they believed it was the same celestial body 
which appeared anew each month.’ 


Lunam finiri cernis ut incipiat. (Claudius 


Namatianus. ) 


Rutilius 


I am, sir, yours, 
EDWARD SPENCER Dopcson. 
Oxford, May 31, 1915. 
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A New and Important Work on Russia. 


AN INTERPRETATION 
of the RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


By LEO WIENER 


Professor of Slavic Languages and Literatures at Harvard University 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


SIR D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, 


K.C.LE., K.C.V.O. 
Author of ‘‘ Russia,” ete. 


Prof. Wiener is well known as the author of ‘‘ The Anthology of Russian 
Literature ”’ and translator of the Complete Works of Tolstoy. He aims 
in this impartial study at presenting a true picture of the Russian 
people for the British and American readers who may have based their 
previous views on Dr. E. J. Dillon’s earlier work. 


Dr. Dillon’s ‘‘ Russian Characteristics,’’ sketches of acknowledged 
brilliance, in Prof. Wiener’s opinion, fails to give the true essence 
of the Russian soul, to diagnose the present or forecast the future of 
this great and gifted nation, because it is too photographic in its over 
emphasis of prevailing vices. 


In ‘‘ An Interpretation of the Russian People ’’ Prof. Wiener strives to 
weigh the sum total of facts independent of personal opinion and the 
transient factor of changing historical backgrounds. 


The Table of Contents speaks for itself: 


. The Russian Soul. | VI. The Essence of Russian Re- 
Il. The Currents of Ancient Rus- | ligion. 
sian Life. | VII. The Intellectuals and the People 
III. The National Ideals of Russian | VIII. The Peasant. 
Literature. IX. The Position and Influence of 
IV. Art for Art’s Sake in Russia. | Women in Russia. — 
V. Russian Music—An Expression | X. The Non-Russian Russians. 
of the People. XI. Bibliography. 
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THE HISTORY OF TWELVE. DAYS. 
JULY 24th to AUGUST 4th, 1914. 


Being an account of the negotiations preceding the outbreak of war, based on the official publications. By J, W, 
HEADLAM, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 10s. 6d net. 


This book incorporates all the diplomatic publications issued by th various Governments (including Serbia and Austria), and gives a 
complete account in narrative form of the negotiations which took lace in the period immediately preceding the outbreak of war. 


THE PARTITIONS OF POLAND. — 


By LORD EVERSLEY. With 4 Maps and 8 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


This is the only English work covering in a single volume the history of the three partitions of Poland. Lord Eversley has made an e. 
tensive study of the authorities on the subject and has given careful interpretations of his own. 
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Old English Silver is extensively collected. For the last twenty-five years it has been carefully studied by connoisseurs, and during the 
last decade, owing to the increasing number of collectors, prices in the auction-room have gone up very considerably. 

Mr. Hayden's new book deals with the art of the silversmith and the various styles in vogue from Elizabeth to Victoria. The illustrations 
include typical examples; the leading characteristics of the styles are indicated, and it is shown what points of beauty they possess which 
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